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a half.'1 This is a distinct recognition of the possibility of the
existence of an optimum population. It was also recognized by
Quesnay. Condillac put the point quite clearly. He asked
Vil est plus avantageux pour un royaume d'avoir un million
d'habitants qui subsistent, Tun portant 1'autre, du produit de
dix arpents par tete, ou dix millions qui subsistent chacun du
produit d'un seul arpent'. His answer is as follows: cce n'est
pas la plus grande population consideree en elle-meme, qui
doit faire juger de la prosperite d'un fitat,' but 'la plus grande
population, qui, etant consideree par rapport aux besoins de
toutes classes de citoyens, se concilie avec Tabondance a la-
quelle ils ont tous le droit de pretendre'.2

Similar references to what has subsequently been called the
conception of an optimum population are not infrequent in the
eighteenth century. We find them in the writings of Bruckner,
Mirabeau, Condorcet, and Moser among others. Chastellux,
for example, says that it is better to have cune population
heureuse qu'une population nombreuse'.3 But the conception
was never worked out, and it remained for a later generation
to make precise what is meant by the best number of people
as distinguished from the greatest possible number.

If population is to be limited in such a fashion that the
greatest possible number is not reached, it means that some
preventive check must be in operation. By a preventive check
is to be understood a check which inhibits the growth of
population other than by way of famine, war, or disease. Look-
ing over the literature we discover that many writers recognized
the existence of preventive checks; they realized that it was not
uncommon for men to have regard to their standard of life and
to limit their families accordingly, whether by postponing
marriage until they could provide adequately for a family, or
in other ways. Thus Bacon remarks: 'look when the world
hath fewest barbarous peoples but such as commonly will not
marry or generate except when they know means to live, as is
almost everywhere at this present day except Tartary, there is

1  R. Gantillon, Essay on the Nature of Trade, ed. Higgs (1931), p. 85.

2  Quoted by Gamier, op. cit., p. 181.                                    3 Ibid., p. 192.